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the property of this shadowy Institution, and causing the general belief 
to be entertained that these works were already appropriated for dis- 
tribution, when in fact they were not thus appropriated % Why should 
they have stated in their publications that their plan had for " its sole 
object the dissemination throughout the whole country of a taste for the 
Fine Arts,'.' when its selfish character must be apparent to every one 
who takes the trouble to examine if? Are these false colors, these 
suppressions of the truth, these unfounded pretensions to disinterested- 
ness and public spirit, these assumptions of the sacred names of Charity 
and Benevolence as a cover for private gain, consistent with that lofty 
mercantile standing which the friends of this French house claim that 
it possesses % We think not, and that this assertion of respectability is 
not a sufficient answer to those who express a doubt as to the good faith 
and public benefit of all these manoeuvres. 

The Executive Committee of the Art-Union conceived it to be their 
duty, both to the Association and to the cause of American Art, to pro- 
vide for the extensive circulation of the facts in relation to this scheme 
of Goupil, Vibert & Co. They therefore added printed slips to the las 
number of this journal, containing extracts from several newspapers in 
which the subject was discussed, and we have presented above our own 
opinions in relation to it. 



THE GALLERY.— No. 5. 

We publish, with the present number of the Bulletin, an etching of 
Mr. Leutze's painting of the Attainder of Strafford, one of the best 
works which has as yet proceeded from his easel. The etching 
gives, of course, an idea of little else than the general arrange- 
ment of the picture — the composition and the distribution of light and 
shadow. It can convey no impression of the power with which char- 
acter and feeling have been rendered, of the pleasing tone of color and 
the skillful finish of every part. In this last respect it is superior 
to many others of the artist's recent works. This piece, and the 
Mexican Battle Scene in the adjoining Gallery, are striking proofs of 
Leutze's versatility. The one is a representation of confused, vigo- 
rous, all-pervading Action — the other of deep, silent, concentrated 
Thouo-ht. We have never seen Indecision painted in so masterly a • 
manner as it is in the Attainder of Strafford. The attitude and the ex- 
pression of the countenance of Charle3 are unmistakeable. You may 
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almost hear him breathing through his nostrils, as he sits with com- 
pressed lips and wrinkled brows, in an agony of hesitation whether to 
complete the act, already half accomplished, upon which his own fate 
and that of England depend. How marked is the contrast between 
his irresolution and the iron inflexibility of the Parliamentary officer 
behind his chair ! One seems to read the whole history of the Eng- 
lish Revolution in these two figures. It is a pictorial abstract of the 
entire struggle. The Queen is charmingly painted. The traces of grief 
in her face are rendered with great truth, without impairing the dig- 
nity of her presence. The writer takes the liberty of repeating here 
the substance of what he had occasion to write of Leutze's genius in 
another journal, when criticising the Iconoclasts, a work as remarkable 
for dramatic power as this is for pathos and beauty. 

" Leutze's style does not seem to be the epic, or the allegorical, or 
that of the highest walk of poetry. He could not well paint a Last 
Judgment, a Holy Family, or the Prophets. His strength lies in repre- 
senting the passions, the struggles, the loves and hates of humanity. 
When he transcends that limit, and leaves fact for fancy, and men and 
women of historical times for angels and demi-gods and fabulous heroes, 
he is not so successful. His Landing of the Northmen was excellent in 
point of design and composition, but in invention, that crowning glory 
of a work of art, it was inferior to Cromwell and his Daughter. It 
touched upon an age too far removed from his sympathies, too nearly 
bordering upon the regions of romance. Leutze has not much of 
the Dante or Milton in his nature. He has more of the qualities of 
Scott, and it is almost as great a thing to have painted the Icono- 
clasts, as to have written Woodstock or Old Mortality. Leutze's con- 
ceptions are most just, accurate and striking. Before he takes up 
his pencil he seems to have painted a mental picture, in which every 
part of his proposed work has been designed in forms and colors 
that tell the story in unmistakeable language. Every glance of the 
eye, every gripe of the hand, every planting of the foot seems to have 
been worked out in that hidden painting. And then when this is 
finished he takes the whole ideal picture out of his soul and fastens it 
with oil and colors upon the canvass. Not a touch is forgotten . He 
stamps it there as swelling with life and passion, as glowing in color, as 
distinct in rich contrasts of dark and light as it shone forth to him in 
the silent gallery of his imagination. Nothing is omitted. He holds 
the ideal original firmly, tenaciously before him, until he has transferred 
every tint and line of it, those of the broadest sweep and those of the 
most delicate beauty, without the evaporation of a particle of its spirit, 
to imperishable colors. This is Genius in Art— this union of the powers 
of conceiving justly and forcibly, and of afterwards presenting these 
conceptions in their full strength and in enduring shapes to the natural 

eye. 

" How different is all this from the manner of those poor, blear-eyed 
' "ropers after the truths of Art whose works encumber so many collec- 
tions ! Very cleverly do they paint doublets and hose, ribbons and jew- 
elry, and then with repeated and persevering efforts— a stroke here and 
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stroke there— do they strive to glaze and scumble a living soul within 
tnese integuments. But miserable work they make of it— a feeble, 
fluttering sort of spirit they create, like those which father ./Eneas saw 
m Hades. Leutze, on the contrary, and a few like him, who are true 
rtomethei in Art, paint a living soul first, and then clothe it in honest 
muscles, full of ' blood and blue veins,' and, last of all, put on the 
doublets and the hose. They work from within outwards, while the 
others strive from the mere husk and shell of silk and satin to reach the 
spirit within, groping towards (but never reaching) the glowing prin- 
ciple of life and motion !" 

We hardly know which works to select for notice in the limited space 
we are able to devote to the Gallery in the present number. Among 
the pictures lent to the Committee for exhibition there is a Moonlight 
Scene by Saal, which has received the approbation of several journals 
whose praise is worth receiving. It is indeed full of the most touching 
beauty. Here is a lake surrounded by barren mountains and revealed 
at midnight by a full-orbed moon. A profound stillness pervades the 
scene. Two boats are moving across the smooth water, which parts on 
each side in long-extended, slow-rolling undulations as if of molten 
silver, reflecting here and there the glittering moonbeams. In one 
boat is a coffin, upon which a little girl has thrown herself. In both 
are figures sitting in silence, in rigid postures, with their faces expres- 
sive of deep affliction. It is not so much the actual painting of this 
picture as it is its general idea and adaptation of all the parts to each 
other, which is so captivating. We must not forget to 'notice several 
works by Messrs. Nahl and Wenderoth, two young Germans who have 
lately arrived here from Paris, and of which one (No. 246), called a Span- 
ish. Lady, contains sonie surprising imitations of stuffs, mother of pearl, 
fruit, &c. We by no means approve of attempts of this sort, although 
when they are done so cleverly, as in this instance, they are valuable as 
studies, and deserve a place in a large exhibition. This artist shows 
that he possesses great power in color and in brilliancy of effect in The 
Turkish Ladies at the Bath (No: 258), which appears beautifully .lumi- 
nous and striking when looked at through the fingers closed tube-wise. 
In management of light Mr. Weber's picture of a View near Constan- 
tinople is remarkably successful. Our readers, also, must not forget to 
examine the beautiful Grazia, a bust in marble by Brown, and that 
admirable work by Huntington, the Old Student, which in strength of 
color and power of outline has rarely been equalled by this artist. 

The attention of visitors has been frequently directed by the news- 
papers to the large Coast Scene by Achenbach, which the Committee 
2 
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have the privilege of exhibiting through the courtesy of its proprietor. 
Such -works cannot be too closely studied by our young artists, provided 
they confine their attempts to a transfer of its spirit, without imitating 
also the peculiar features of the subject. Let us have as mufch as pos- 
sible of Achenbach's fire and energy, but do not apply also the geologi- 
cal character of the country he paints to American coasts — imitate his 
method, but not his actual performances. Ranney's work, which was 
announced in a late number of this journal, Boone's first sight of Ken- 
tucky from the Cumberland Mountains, has been received and purchased 
by the Art- Union. It is a striking delineation of the wildness and frank, 
hearty spirit of pioneer life . Visitors will be struck with two paintings 
now in the gallery executed by Mr. Stange, the gentleman who acts as 
Honorary Secretary for the Art-Union at Munich, in Bavaria. One of 
them is a very pleasing Moonlight scene with figures, and the other a 
Bell Tower, through the open arch of which is seen a glowing sunset, 
and the roof and spires of a city just beginning to be clothed with the 
misty indistinctness of twilight. A painting by Hicks, representing a 
Woman spinning and a Shepherd Boy in the midst of one of those desolate 
scenes of rocks and barrenness which are found among the Appenines, 
has attracted much attention from connoisseurs. It is painted with 
great solidity and force, and is eminently truthful in the representation 
both of life and of the geological character of the scenery. 

In our last journal we gave an extract from the Courier and Enquirer, 
containing an account of the festivities upon the opening of the new 
gallery. Before closing this paper it is proper to notice a miserable re 
port which has found its way into the newspapers, that the cost of this 
entertainment was $1450, and that it has been charged to the subscri- 
bers. It is sufficient to say in reply to this foolish story that the expense 
of that affair was scarcely a tenth part of the sum just named, and that 
not a cent of it has been or will be taken from the funds of the Art-Union. 
At the same time, we are not able to see why this association should be 
debarred the privilege of offering its courtesies, on proper occasions, in 
the same manner with all other respectable institutions ; or, to state the 
question in another way, and the only one which will reach the compre- 
hension of these mean-spirited obj ectors, (inasmuch as such people cannot 
appreciate any motives which are not selfish in their character,) we do 
not see why the popularity of the Art-Union may not properly be pro- 
moted and its subscription lists enlarged in this way, as they undoubt- 
edly have been, to an extent far beyond the cost of the oysters and cold 
tongue. 
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It is most refreshing, after reading these piddling attacks and the 
coarser but no less mendacious blackguardism which has lately appeared 
respecting the motives and conduct of the Committee, to walk through 
the Galleries and behold the throngs of gratified spectators who are 
enjoying and improving these fruits of our enterprise. A single face 
made brighter by this lively scene, a single heart made happier by these 
refining influences, outweigh whole reams of calumny and falsehood. 



MEMORANDA OF THE MODE OF WORKING ADOPTED BY 

SEVERAL FRENCH ARTISTS. 
A friend of ours, who is an artist, has obligingly furnished us with 
memoranda of his gleanings from conversations with several painters 
recently from Paris, respecting the manner of execution of two or three 
distinguished artists in that city. 

Two pictures of Vernet's, at Versailles, were thrown open to the 
public through the stages of their progress. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the decisive mode of operation at which this giant of execution 
had, after years of active labor, arrived. Two largely extended can- 
vasses presented to the spectator a labyrinth of lines intended to be 
suggestive of the direction of limbs, bodies, guns, lances and other ele- 
ments of a battle-field. Those intended for the figures were capped 
with a species of wig-block contour on which was based the head — not 
yet painted. This manner of dot and line design was the drawing on 
which Vernet afterwards hung his painting. He seems to be so open to 
the varying suggestions of his fancy, and his mode of creating entire or 
to completeness is so much in the nature of improvising (always sway- 
ing in favor of the picturesque), that he appears to consider it as a 
hampering and restraint to the headlong progress of his brush, to com- 
mence with any thing like a definite outline. At the top of the canvass 
the stripe of sky already painted, showed the spectator where he com- 
menced the operation of his color, and in its vital blue (for although 
not counted among the colorists, he has the virtue of the outdoor natu- 
ralness of a busy world) was seen the wreathing of peals of cannon 
smoke which, as yet, had not its origin except in the imagination of the 
painter. As the picture progressed, the spectators saw the curtain of 
his revealing pencil drop downwards, and minarets, peaks, standards, 
tops of towers as yet but castles in the air, all in their proper turn came 
into existence, to find their bases in the bottom of his picture as yet 
untouched. So went on the conversion of this maze of lines into heads, 
hands, legs and arms, the artist, as was said of Reynolds, having the 
happy faculty of discarding every line but the right one. In the com- 
pletion of Vernet's picture, the unbroken steps of its gradation contain 
the secret of the charm of its striking reality. We see the light and 
shade commenced at the thin end of the gradation. The sky, clouds, 
undulating smoke and broken ground of the distant horizon are the 
stepping points by which he picks his way to the foreground of the 
picture. The most perfect chain of thickening intensity, both as regards 



